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I—THE EUROPEAN AGRARIAN MOVEMENT. 


NotE.—This Article should be read in conjunction with that entitled, 
“The European Agrarian Bloc,’ in the Bulletin of 
6ih November, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 10. 


States’ activities up to the eve of the second Warsaw 
conference on 10th November, 1930. Till that date the 
European agrarian bloc, properly so called, had comprised only 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Already at 
the second Bucharest conference Czechoslovakia, Estonia, and Latvia 
had declined to adopt the ‘‘ quota” system in international trade 
owing to the lack of unanimity between the two sets of agrarian 
States over the demand for European preference on European 
agricultural exports.(') In broad outline the history of the European 
agrarian movement since November, 1930, can be divided into five 
sections, corresponding to five main factors in the movement, in 
which order it is proposed to treat it here, viz. :— 
I. Disintegration of the European agrarian bloc, as such. 
II. The “ regional-agreement ”’ stage. 
III. The ‘‘ Europa-Commission ”’ and its sub-committees. 
IV. The negotiation of European agrarian credit. 
V. National reactions to the world agrarian crisis : 


T's former article carried the study of the European Agrarian 


(A) in European industrial states. 
(B) in non-European states and the U.S.S.R. 
A brief summary of the essentials in the agrarian problem of 
Europe will conclude. 


I. 
DISINTEGRATION OF THE EUROPEAN AGRARIAN BLOC, AS SUCH. 


On 10th November, 1930, simultaneous conferences began—one 
in Warsaw, to draw up recommendations for agrarian credits, and 
the other in Belgrade, to agree on the apparatus of closer economic 
codperation vis-a-vis the European industrial States. In Warsaw 
were assembled agrarian-credit authorities from all the agrarian 
States—Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Czechoslovakia. In Belgrade, however, were assembled 
delegates from the export institutions of Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria only: and it is this Belgrade conference 
which is of importance to this section. 

The resolutions adopted referred to “‘ the rationalisation of sales 
of wheat, maize, and rye,”’ and included: the creation of institutions 
inside each country to control the purchase of its three above- 
mentioned products; creation of a central State bureau to control 
exports as well as internal prices; creation of a common central 
agency through which the central bureaux of the five countries 
would fix the export prices of the three products to other countries ; 





(1) Former article, p. 9. 
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no departure to be made from these common export prices ; institu- 
tions to be set up by 31st March, 1931, and operations to commence 
on 1st July, 1931. 

These resolutions evoked columns of detailed controversy in the 
Central and South-East-European press ; and from 12th November 
onwards the original notion of a solid European agrarian bloc became 
clouded in criticism.(?) Some advocated it as a means of defence 
(against the discriminatory measures of industrial States like Germany 
through differential transport-rates, veterinary requirements, and 
customs regulations(*)) ; others objected that the bloc made for further 
economic provocation, whereas closer codperation was desirable, 
not with the same kind of agrarian States, but with the complementary 
industrial States.(‘) Disappointment at the League’s refusal to 
accept European “preference” at the Second Conference for 
Concerted Economie Action at Geneva in November, 1930 (following 
on its refusal at Geneva in September), acted on Middle-Europe as a 
spur towards the next phase of the European agrarian bloc’s existence— 
‘‘ regional-agreements.”’ 

II. 
THE ‘‘ REGIONAL-AGREEMENT ” STAGE. 


Last December saw a complete reorientation within the European 
agrarian movement. For the reasons already given, and due to the 
break-away of the three “ balanced-economy ”’ States, the five States 
of the bloc suddenly came face to face with the kernel of the European 
agrarian problem, i.e., economic sanctions, and activity of overseas 
competitors. On the 15th December, owing to the opposition of the 
Czech Agrarian Party to Hungary’s demand for the repeal of the 
Czech law prohibiting the use of foreign flour and the import of 
livestock, a tariff war broke out between Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
—the latter a member of the bloc, the former a member of the European 
agrarian conferences. The antinomy of agrarian demands and 
industrial nationalism was at last apparent. Immediately in Hungary 
there were references to Count Bethlen’s pronouncement on the 
9th October, that Hungary would join any bloc where political 
antagonism was not apparent, and that union between Austria, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary seemed most favourable.(°) 
At the end of December Staatssekretér Dr. Elemér Hantos wrote two 
articles, one in the Pester Lloyd of 20th December, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Failure of the Agrarian States at Geneva,’’ and the other, “‘ A Middle- 
European Solution of the Agrarian Crisis,’”’ in the January volume of 
Reports on Agrarian Economics of the Reichsministerium for 
Agricultural Food Supplies, Berlin. In both of these he advocated 
fusion of the Belgrade programme with the notion of codperation 





(2) Pester Lloyd, 27.X1.30, Dr. Ivan v. Szerban, and 17.1.31, Dr. Alexander v. 
Blaskovich. 

(3) Pester Lloyd, 30.X1.30, Dr. Joseph Vago. 

(4) Pester Lloyd, 20.X11.30, Staatssekretir Dr. Elemér Hantos. 

(5) Le Temps, 20.X.30. 
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between the Central-European industrial States, based on reciprocity 
and State institutions. The Prager Presse of 8th January, however, 
pointed out in reply that this was a negation of the bloc idea, and 
advocacy of the “‘ Middle-Europe ”’ region (Rumania, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia); moreover, Czechoslovakia did not relish giving a 
preference to European agricultural imports without any guarantee 
of a derogation from the most-favoured-nation clause, in return, in 
favour of European industrial exports to these agrarian States. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Mitieleuropa-Institut, together with the 
Austrian Agricultural and Forestry Society, had invited the leaders 
of the States exporting and importing agrarian produce in Central 
Europe to a conference in Vienna (later merged with the agrarian 
movement and postponed to 18th March owing to its clash with 
League and bloc activities) “‘to discuss the problem of self-help 
through commercial policy in the Middle-European sphere,’ and to 
set up a central bureau for buying and selling wheat between the 
exporting and importing States. The Frankfurter Zeitung, 8th January, 
thought it would have been more fruitful to bring together the Central, 
Eastern, and South-Eastern States, and to delegate only agrarian and 
industrial producers from each. In mid-February Rumania convoked 
the experts of the European agrarian States at Bucharest to decide on 
a unitary plan for European preferences. At this third Bucharest 
conference Czechoslovakia and Latvia again refused to declare for 
the preference system ; ail the delegates, however, signed a resolution 
urging their Governments to concentrate on the ‘“‘ Europa-Com- 
mission ’’ as a means to achieving agrarian ends ; finally the permanent 
committee of these conferences began its work, its next session being 
fixed for Belgrade in April. 

In February the Hungarian Mitteleuropa-Institut held a long 
conference on the agrarian crisis,(*) in the course of which suggestions 
were made that Hungary should revise its system of protection for 
industry, invite Austria to revise her protection of agriculture, and 
then drive a triangular bargain with Czechoslovakia. The union of 
these three States would lure Austria from the Anschluss, would thus 
secure French credits, and inaugurate a compact regional agreement. (’) 
This is in contradiction to the suggestion of M. Albert Halasz(*) that 
Hungary should maintain its industries by regionally combining with 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. It is at this confused stage of proceedings 
that the agrarian movement in Europe becomes definitely linked to 
the Briand ‘‘ Europa-Commission ”’ and its committees. 


IIT. 
THE ‘‘ EUROPA-COMMISSION ”’ AND ITS SUB-COMMITTEES. 
In mid-January took place a special conference at Geneva between 


agricultural experts and a delegation of the Economic Committee 
of the League to study the agrarian crisis. It concluded, in the 


(6) Pester Lloyd, 18.11.31. 
(7) Prof. Dr. Akos Navratil’s speech, loc. cit.; see also Dr. Gratz. 
(8) Pester Lloyd, 5.11.31. 
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words of its President, Signor di Nola, “‘ by concentrating on practical 
actions,’ ‘‘ the Committee,” he said, “‘ would report to the Council.” 
This was in line with the November recommendation of the Economic 
Conference that the European agrarian States should save themselves 
by sales organisation and centralisation, and not by preference. 
When the League Commission of Study on M. Briand’s proposed 
European Federation began its work a few days later, it was, therefore, 
not surprising that the European agrarian crisis should again be found 
on the agenda. The Geneva deliberations were practically confined 
to the question of inviting the U.S.8.R. and Turkey. By the firm 
attitude taken up by Germany and Italy, in which they were well 
supported by the British representative, it was decided that these 
States should be invited to assist at the committees of the Commission, 
and the first and second sub-committees (those on the disposal of 
surplus European grain, and on the future machinery for such 
disposal) were convoked for the 23rd February at Paris. 

When it was found that the U.S.8S.R. and Turkey had not been 
invited there was some hostility; M. Briand explained that the 
decision at Geneva had reference only to plenary sittings of the 
Commission, and not to its sub-committees, which thesis barely dis- 
pelled Anglo-Saxon, German, and Italian suspicions of a. French 
move to isolate Russia from any attempt to rehabilitate agrarian 
Europe. The first sub-committee concluded by an agreement to 
“assist in the disposal of existing European grain stocks,” but two 
facts are noteworthy. First, Britain, because of the Dominions, 
abstained from signing, together with Denmark, Irish Free State, 
Holland, and Sweden; secondly, no figures, either of stocks or of 
prices at which they should be taken-off, were given. The “ agree- 
ment’? was therefore rather platonic. The second sub-committee 
on future machinery was even less fruitful, for the German delegate 
openly stressed the necessity of Russia’s cooperation, and the general 
principles of preference, organised marketing, etc., were alone discussed. 
It was finally decided to wait till May, after the Rome conference, 
when the U.S.S.R. would be represented. 

Thus, between November, 1930, and January, 1931, the European 
agrarian bloc, which had begun with professions of independence, had 
become an appendage of the Briand Commission of the League, and its 
aims had become part of a much wider programme which that 
Commission had tostudy. No wonder that, on the one side, ‘* regional- 
agreements "> seemed more promising; and that, on the other, a 
latent suspicion of French political aims had now become apparent 
in Italy, Germany, England and Scandinavia, and the U.S.S.R. 


IV. 
THE NEGOTIATION OF EUROPEAN AGRARIAN CREDIT. 
The second Warsaw conference in November, 1930, drew up 
detailed recommendations on the question of agrarian credit ; these 
recommendations were considered favourably by the League Financia! 
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Committee in mid-January, 1931, and also by the Europa 
sub-committee ; and on the 6th March it was announced in the 
iinglish and continental press that the League was about to inaugurate 
an International Mortgage Bank, on the lines and under the e#gis 
of the Bank for International Settlements, in addition to the Swiss 
and Duteh private institutions already existing. 

Between these happenings, as may be deduced from the nature 
of the subject, lies a long succession of politico-economic proposals 
and counter-proposals.(*) It is clear, however, that France alone can 
play the role of European agrarian financier on a large scale(*) ; and 
it is conceivable that certain passages in the Warsaw resolutions 
postulate French initiative,(°) possibly along the lines of the recent 
French loan to Poland for the Creusot-Schneider work on the Silesia- 
Gdynia railway.(") The important fact to notice, however, is that 
France sponsors two things by this: first, she supports financially 
a corridor of “ capitalist-agrarian ’’ States from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, Aegean, and Black Sea, opposed to the U.S.S.R.; secondly, 
France will only lend on grounds of political immutability in this 
corridor.('?) Thus economic pressure yields that political ** security ” 
so desirable in French eyes ; but only, be it noted, if certain of the 
European agrarian States are willing to pay the political price for 
economic assistance. And some, like Hungary, are not. 

Ws 
NATIONAL REACTIONS TO THE WORLD AGRARIAN CRISsIs. 
(a) IN EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL STATES. 

It has already been shown how the initial agrarian bloc was split 
by the interests of certain States whose national economy was neither 
wholly cereal nor wholly agrarian. But the intensification of the 
world agrarian crisis between the autumn of 1930 and March, 1931, 
led to measures and proposals by European industrial States who 
had begun to feel the repercussions of the agrarian crisis—notably 
by France and Germany. In France, the sliding-scale cereals tariff 
automatically moved against countries offering cereals at falling 
prices, while a definite ban was placed on all Russian agrarian products. 
In Germany, however, owing to the control of agrarian interests by 
the Right-wing groups, a strong agrarian nationalism was aroused 
against the démarches of the European agrarian States. Instead 
of following Professor Duisberg, of the Reichsverband der Industrie, 
who urged that Germany should make a regional agreement with 
Middle-Europe, the German Government had to reckon with the 


(9) Pester Lloyd, 4.11.31, Dr. Ernst Makai; see also 9.1.31, and Frankfurter Zeitung, 
18. 1.31. 

(10) L’Europe Nouvelle, 10.1.31, gives Warsaw Report, but cf. 31.131, especially 
paras. 5 and 6 of Financial Committee Report. 

(11) Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 2.11.31. 

(12) ef. Makai, loc. cit., with Financial Committee Report, 20.1.31; cf. also * Pertinax,”’ 
in L’KEcho de Paris, 2.11.31, and Francois Delaisi’s article on the capital-bridge between 


92) 
ot, 


East and West Europe; cf. also Europdische Revue, March, 1931, pp. 232-2 
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purely agrarian intransigeance of its Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 
Schiele, who at the end of January put forward his proposals to the 
Budget Committee. These included the restriction of rye, oats and 
beet, but the extension of wheat; the support of cattle-raising ; 
higher tariffs on imported agrarian products like wheat, butter, pigs, 
etc. ; and national credits for the Eastern areas of Germany. German 
industrialists, who were trying to reduce wages on the plea that the 
Reich would also reduce the cost of living, were enraged ; 
Herr Stegerwald, Labour Minister, and Dr. Schiele were thus 
antagonised ; and countries like Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland 
threatened reprisals. Herr Schiele eventually compromised at the 
end of February, but it is clear that, when the world has super- 
abundant wheat, Germany is committed to increasing its production 
for nationalistic ends, achievable only by the “ national sacrifice ”’ 
of higher prices.(*) Demands were also made by Dr. Schiele for the 
derogation from the most-favoured-nation principle, and _ the 
inauguration of a reciprocity system (‘* quotas ”’ or “ Kontingente ”’).("*) 

Denmark, Holland and Sweden derive obvious advantages to 
their raising and dairying from being able to buy fodder and cereals 
on the cheapest world market and exporting the resultant “ trans- 
formed ” meat and dairy produce. They therefore do not favour the 
demands of the European exporters of cereals for preferential treat- 
ment, which would raise prices above those ruling on the world market. 
That is why Britain and the Irish Free State (vis-a-vis their Dominions 
sources), Denmark, Holland, and Sweden would not sign the Paris agree- 
ment on European grain stocks in February. The Oslo convention, Pan- 
Balkania, and the agrarian movement may, as the French Study 
Committee for a European Customs Union pointed out in its letter 
to the twenty-seven European States at Geneva,('*) indicate a move- 
ment towards wider economic units in Europe; but, Paris grain 
conferences or not, it is difficult to reconcile the attraction of the 
cheapest cereals with the new economic self-sufficiency in European 
industrial States—Empire Crusade in England, Soviet ban and 
cereals tariff in France, Schiele programme in Germany. What 
hope is there for the agrarian States then? Of what use is French 
agrarian credit if there are no outlets for agrarian rationalised products, 
or if they must all be consumed inside each little agrarian patch on the 
fancy quilt of post-war Europe? This is merely to exacerbate 
agrarian nationalism by industrial nationalism. 


(b) In Non-EvuRoPEAN STATES AND RUusSIA. 


Intensification of the world agrarian crisis has brought countries 
like the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, Egypt, and the Argentine to the 
painful realisation that Wheat Pools, Federal Farm Boards, State 
cotton depots, central meat bureaux and wool combines can achieve 


(13) Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 27.11.31, Gustav Stolper, “ Das Agrar Problem’’; see 
also Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 25 and 26.11.31. 

(14) Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 29.1.31. 

(15) Le Temps, 18.1.31. 
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nothing in face of a world collapse in agricultural prices, except lock 
up taxpayers’ money in redundant stocks bought at artificially-rigged 
prices, and sold at a final loss. These State institutions cannot 
“corner” commodities whose world price depends upon the joint 
demands of many countries, as well as on the joint supplies of many 
others. The demands of the European agrarian States may have 
decided Canada vainly to explore the possibilities of China’s importing 
wheat, but the Dominions voted solidly against any European system 
which favoured agrarian imports from European States, and so did 
Japan and India. Against extensive farming, with modern methods 
and lower costs per unit in the overseas lands, the European agrarian 
States demand toe be not only insulated from world-wide forces, but 
also guaranteed and cemented in their traditional, intensive, anarchic, 
methods and with their relatively high costs per unit. Either this, 
or they demand credits to “rationalise agriculture’ and flood the 
market of Europe, under preferences, while overseas States sit on 
and do nothing in defence. Is that feasible ?(*) It seems as if in 
any case a world wheat war is in sight between the New and the 
Old lands, even if Russia be ignored, who this season has re-entered 
the world cereals markets with disturbing efficacy. With the New 
lands overseas, and the New-Russian lands to the East, the only 
sensible step left to the European cereals States is to turn over to 
other agrarian products more suitable to smallholding cultivation 
and utilise European agrarian credits for this purpose. To provoke 
the large-scale agrarian efficiency of the New-West and New-East 
at this juncture is to ask for such economic apoplexy as would 
paralyse the European continent till another generation could do 
what should now be done—codperate internationally in agrarian 


production, marketing, and exchange. 


SUMMARY. 


A European agrarian movement which began as a bloc of. 
economically identical interests has, in development, exhibited not 
only differences of interest, but has proved to be a symptom of world 
economic malaise. Perhaps M. Briand’s thesis that the world malaise 
must be healed slowly and locally is right. But the European 
agrarian movement seems at present on the primrose path to speedy 
impotence. The facts are plain. 

France directs its foreign and economic policy to the maintenance 
of Versailles Europe integral and intact. Against the U.S.S.R. she has a 





(16) European importing countries need 15/16 metric tons of cereals, and European 


export surpluses of cereals are about 1.0/1.2 metric tons. The Dominions alone export 
70 million quarters surplus, and Britain and India take only 30 million altogether. In 
December, 1930, the U.S.A. Federal Farm Board held 110 million bushels. Russia this 
season has exported over 9 per cent. of the world wheat available. Estimates of the 
coming world wheat harvests give a 40 million quarters increase on last year, plus an 
estimated carry-over at 31.VII.31 of 65 million quarters. See: Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January, 1931; American Geographical Review, January, 1931; “ U.S.A. and 
Russian Wheat’’; Times Annual Financial and Commercial Review of 1930, ‘‘ Wheat.” 
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Baltic-Black Sea corridor. The corridor is agrarian ; a world economic 
crisis cracks its walls; France tries to plaster-over the cracks, but 
industrial Italy and Germany (irked by the corridor) breach the 
walls in Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Russia. The Soviet adopt 
economic weapons different from those of French politico-financial 
policy ; they fight, not with means, but with end-products, and on 
world-markets. France advocates her isolation and fights for a 
European preference on “* purely ’’ European agrarian products. But 
she thereby leads Pan-Europe into that very antagonism to non- 
European producers which M. Briand so flatly abnegated. Is the 
European Commission then to become an instrument of French high 
policy ? Or is Europe to be split, as it was in Canning’s famous 
words, between the forces of economic internationalism on the one 
hand, and those of economic nationalism, “ rationalised ’’ for the 
occasion, on the other ?('") 

The answer lies, as do the answers to many other world problems, 
in the ‘ will-to-reality ’’ of international codperation. This need 
not act through the League, though the League is the best apparatus 
to hand. In this instance, international codperation of the world 
agrarian States alone can solve the problem ;('*) and an earnest can 
be given at the forthcoming International Agricultural Conference 
called by a non-League body, the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, for the 26th of this month. There, agrarian production, 
finance, and distribution will be wniversally treated. In April, May, 
and August other conferences of the European agrarian movement 
take place ; but this month we shall see in Rome what direction the 
future economy of the world is likely to take, by the bearing of the 
smaller European States before those of the New East and West.('") 
If Europe stakes her future on a ~ back-yard nationalism” world 
recovery will come at the Greek kalends.('’*) If codperation be 
preferred—codperation between West, Centre, and East, the obvious 
economic divisions of the modern world—then economic reconstruction 
can begin where it ought to begin—at the foundations in the soil. 


(17) Political Quarterly, “‘ Pan-Europa, a Hope or a Danger?’ by David Mitrany. 
Vol. I, No. 4, especially last paragraph. 

(18) Blaskovich, loc. cit. ; The Times, 17.1.31, quoting Signor di Nola at the League 
Agricultural Experts’ Conference. 

(19) The President of the Board of Trade and Dr. C. Addison ever since last autumn 
in Geneva have not ceased to stress three points: (A) Maintenance of the most-favoured- 
nation principle and the prevailing treaties, (B) the world situation of agrarian production; 
and (c) world coéperation towards agrarian price-stabilisation, 








Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Australia. 

March 2nd.—At the meeting of the Federal Labour Caucus, Mr. Scullin 
and Mr. Theodore were authorised to proceed with a Bill to empower an 
£18 millions issue of fiduciary currency as a first step to a financial policy. 
A resolution was then passed, by a large majority, declaring all portfolios 
and Parliamentary positions vacant. A ballot then took place for a new 
election of Ministers, when Mr. Scullin was re-elected leader and Prime Minister 
by a large majority, and Mr. Theodore, Deputy Leader and Treasurer, 
Mr. Anstey (Minister of Finance) and Mr. Beasley, both of whom supported 
Mr. Lang’s policy of partial debt repudiation, failed to secure election. 

March 3rd.—Mr. Scullin reconstituted his Cabinet, with Mr. Theodore 
as Federal Treasurer, Mr. Blakeley, Minister of Home Affairs, and Mr. Brennan, 
Attorney-General. He took the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Industry 
himself. 

March 5th.—It was learned that Mr. Anstey and Mr. Beasley had been 
removed from office by the Governor-General at the request of the Prime 
Minister. 


Bolivia. 

March 4th.—A new Cabinet was formed, with Senor Calvo as Minister of 
the Interior and of Justice, Senor Bustamente, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Religion, Senor Abelli, Minister of Finance, Industry and Agriculture, 
and Senor Zambrana, Minister of Public Works and Communications. 


March 5th—President Salamanca formally assumed office, and the 
Civil Government resumed power. 


Canada. 

February 26th.—It was learned that the Prime Minister had received an 
offer from the Soviet Government to purchase a quantity of agricultural 
machinery, to the value of $10 millions, on condition that payment were 
accepted, as to one-third of the value, in Russian coal. It was reported 
that the Soviet had also agreed to attend a conference on the problem of 
wheat marketing, with a view to the elimination of dumping. 

February 27th.—An Order in Council was issued prohibiting the import 
of coal, wood-pulp, lumber, asbestos and furs from the U.S.S.R. on the ground 
that the Government was convinced there was forced labour in their production. 

March 3rd.—Filing of claim regarding I’m Alone case. (See U.S.A.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 26th.—The Government forces in Anhwei were reported to have 
suffered a severe reverse at the hands of the Communists. 

March 1st.—Reports reached Shanghai that successes against the 
Communists had resulted from the operations in South-West Hupeh, in South 
Kiangsi and on the Fukien-Kiangsi border. In Hunan, however, half the 
province was understood to be in their hands. 

A traffic conference opened in Nanking to consider the position of the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway, on which a loss of over a million dollars was 
incurred in 1930 as a result of civil war. (The administrative expenses for 
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1931 were estimated at 10 million dollars, receipts at 13 millions and obligations 
to be met against foreign loans 13 millions.) 

March 2nd.—Hu Han-min, President of the Legislative Yuan and State 
Councillor, resigned from the Standing Committee of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang. He was understood to disapprove of the 
decision of the Committee to discuss, at the People’s (National) Convention 
in May, the question of the adoption of a provisional Constitution during the 
“ political tutelage period,” pending the promulgation of a permanent 
Constitution for the “ constitutional period.” (Hu Han-min was regarded 
as the head of the civilian elements in the Kuomintang.) This decision 
meant that the Committee would draft a provisional Constitution for presenta- 
tion to the People’s Convention, which would have the right to deal with it, 
accepting it or amending it, and thus ending the period of tutelage. 

March 4th.—A division of troops en route to Hankow mutinied and joined 
the Reds in the district near the southern border of Honan. The country 
round Hanchungfu, in Shensi, was also reported to be in the hands of Reds for 
the first time. 


France. 

February 25th—The International Conference for the disposal of surplus 
stocks of grain concluded its work in Paris with the adoption of two resolutions. 
One, regarding wheat, was to the effect that the Conference found that the 
surplus stocks in Europe amounted to only a small fraction of the needs of 
the importing Powers, and that outlets for it could be found. 

February 26th—The second grain conference, as to the question of the 
disposal of future harvests of Eastern European countries, opened in Paris. 

The Chamber passed the Military Estimates, a Socialist amendment to 
annul the credit for the occupation of Syria being defeated by 330 votes 
to 254. 

March 1st.—Messrs. Henderson and Alexander arrived in Paris, and saw 
M. Briand and M. Dumont. The British and French Foreign Ministers 
then jointly despatched a telegram to Signor Grandi, informing him that 
they found themselves in entire agreement with the Italian Foreign Minister 
on the arrangement negotiated in Rome for the settlement of the questions 
relating to the limitation of naval armaments left outstanding by the 
Treaty of London, and were ready forthwith to recommend this arrange- 
ment for the approval of their Governments and of the other interested 
Governments. 

In a statement to the British press in Paris, Mr. Henderson said they 
had succeeded in reaching such a measure of agreement as was calculated to 
knit still closer the long-standing friendship between the three countries. 

March 2nd.—The naval agreement with Italy was submitted to the 
Cabinet by M. Briand, and was considered as “ fully satisfactory.” 

March 3rd.—In the Chamber, M. Briand, after speaking in defence of 
his foreign policy, was accorded a vote of confidence by 551 votes to 14 
on a motion for the adoption of the Foreign Office vote. 

March 5th—The Senate passed unanimously the Bill ratifying the 
Government’s signature of the Optional Clause, and of the General Act 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. The signature to the 
latter was accompanied by an important reservation, one of the effects of 
which was to exclude from arbitration under the Act all matters arising 
out of the peace treaties. The Senate also passed a Bill ratifying the Govern- 
ment’s adhesion to the amendments to the Statute of the Court drawn up 
at Geneva on September 14th, 1929. 
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Germany. 

February 26th.—Giving judgment in the appeal of a Hitlerite news- 
paper editor at Breslau against the suspension of his paper for preaching 
armed revolution, the Supreme Court of the Reich declared that, “as is 
known to the Court, the National-Socialist Party aims at a change of 
the Constitution of the German Reich. It must be concluded from numerous 
articles in the National-Socialist press that the change in the Constitution 
aimed at by the party can take place only through an act of violence.” 

March 1st.—In a speech in Berlin to trade organisations, the Chancellor, 
referring to reparations, said the question of a suspension of payments was 
not a solution of the problem—it might indeed hinder the solution. During 
the past year Germany had for the first time been making reparation pay- 
ments out of her own resources, and it was becoming increasingly clear 
everywhere that they could only be made by a surplus of exports. He was 
determined not to make any rash experiments, but one thing that had to 
be attended to as quickly as possible was the consolidation of the short-term 
credits. The panics which had occurred during the Experts’ Conference 
in Paris after the German elections had resulted in German economic life 
being deprived of something like 1,500 million marks within a few days. 

In a speech at the opening of the Leipzig Fair, Dr. Luther pointed out 
that the Young Plan had assigned to the International Bank the leading 
part in the accomplishment of the task of finding international cred its to 
stimulate German industry, and said that the great capitalist Powers s hould 
join hands in common action to save the civilised nations. Empha‘ising 
Germany’s determination to meet her private obligations (on the Dawes 
and Young Loans) the President of the Reichsbank said that, excepting a 
fundamental revision of reparations, nothing would be more welcome than 
comprehensive credits for opening up new markets for export. 

March 9th.—In a speech before the Reichstag Budget Committee General 
Groener, the Minister of Defence, referred to the French Minister for War's 
statement in the Chamber some days previously that the countries which had 
been the aggressors in the war should be subjected to more drastic limitation 
of armaments than those which had been attacked. General Groener refused 
to admit that France had begun to disarm—she had merely re-organised her 
army in the light of the experience of the war and had not reduced, but 
increased, the striking force of her army. Almost half the army served 
beyond the legal period and the youth of the country was prepared for 
military service to a degree previously unknown. 

Report re agreement between Soviet Government and a delegation of 
German industrialists. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Great Britain. 

February 25th—A memorandum signed by the Foreign Secretary was 
issued as a White Paper dealing with the conditions under which it was 
proposed that the Government should sign the General Act of 1928 for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. Cmd. 3803. The memorandum 
explained that, whereas the signing of the Optional Clause was a first step 
towards a completion and settlement of international disputes, the signing 
of the General Act completed “an organised system of all-in arbitration.” 
The text of the General Act was included, and that of the proposed conditions 
of accession. The latter corresponded closely to the reservations made by 
the Government when signing the Optional Clause. 

The Stationery Office published the Report for 1929 of the Native Affairs 
Department of Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 
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February 26th_—Mr. Henderson’s visit to Rome. (See Italy., 

March \st.—Mr. Henderson’s return to Paris and issue of statement 
regarding agreement on naval limitation. (See France.) 

March 2nd.—Mr. Henderson arrived back in London, and in an interview 
to the press emphasised the fact that the arrangement regarding naval 
limitation resulting from his visits to Paris and Rome involved no pact of 
any kind against any other country. There was no combination of the 
three countries against a fourth, and no Mediterranean or other pact was 
mentioned throughout the whole of the discussions. 

The Stationery Office published the text of the Treaty with Irak, signed 
in Baghdad on June 30th, 1930, and of the Notes, embodying a separate 
Financial Agreement, exchanged in London on August 19th, 1930, the 
ratifications of all of which were exchanged in Baghdad on January 26th, 1931. 

The Liberian Committee of the League of Nations Council closed its 
meeting in London with the adoption of resolutions recommending the 
appointment of technical experts to draw up a plan of assistance to be given 
to the Liberian Government in matters of administration, health, and finance. 
These experts should proceed to Liberia and study the questions on the spot. 

March 4th—Note from the Government re the amendment to the 
Covenant received at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

March 5th.—The Secretary for India announced in Parliament the terms 
of the agreement reached between the Viceroy of India and Mr. Gandhi. 
By the settlement the Civil Disobedience Movement was to be called off 
and the Congress Party undertook to co-operate with the British and Indian 
Governments on constitutional lines. As regards constitutional questions, 
the scope of future discussions was stated to be with the object of considering 
further the scheme for constitutional government of India discussed at the 
Round Table Conference. ‘Of the scheme there outlined, federation is an 
essential part ; so also are Indian responsibility and reservations or safe- 
guards in the interests of India for such matters as, for instance, defence, 
external affairs, the position of minorities, the financial credit of India, and 
discharge of obligations.” Steps would be taken for the participation of 
the representatives of Congress in the further discussions to take place on 
the scheme of Constitutional Reform. 

The use of the boycott as a political weapon was to be abandoned and 
the activities of picketeers to be restricted, and to be suspended entirely 
whenever they ceased to be peaceful. The Congress programme against the 
sale and use of foreign goods in general was, however, to be maintained. 

All “ non-violent ” civil disobedience prisoners were to be released and 
the various special Ordinances issued during the civil disobedience campaign 
withdrawn, with the exception of those relating to the terrorist movement 
and to the rising in Burma. Residents in the salt areas on the coast were 
to be permitted to collect and manufacture salt for local needs. 

Finally, Mr. Gandhi withdrew his demand for an inquiry into alleged 
excesses committed by the police. 

The Navy Estimates for 1931-32 were issued and showed a total of 
£51,605,000, or £342,000 less than those of 1930-31. The personnel was 
expected to drop from 93,650 on April Ist, 1931, to 91.840 by the end of the 
year (March 31st, 1932), owing to reductions in both officers and men under 
a special retirement scheme. (The personnel in 1914 numbered 151,000.) 

The new construction programme included three cruisers, one flotilla 
of destroyers, four sloops, three submarines, a river gunboat, a mining tender 
and a vessel for defence booms. The new vessels were not to be laid down 


until well into 1932. 
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March 6th—The Army and Air Force Estimates were issued. The 
former totalled £39,930,000, or £570,000 less than the previous year, while 
the latter totalled £18,100,000, which was an increase of £250,000. The 
Secretary for War stated that the British Army would be approximately 
10,000 below strength. 

March 9th—The Conservative India Committee passed a resolution 
welcoming * the decision of Mr. Baldwin that the Conservative Party cannot 
be represented at any further Round Table Conference to be held in India 
as now foreshadowed by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The House of Commons approved, by a majority of 82, the Government’s 
decision to accede to the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. Mr. Henderson claimed that in proposing adherence to it he merely 
wished to round off the procedure laid down in the Kellogg Treaty and the 
Optional Clause. The General Act would be signed with much the same 
reservations as the Optional Clause, but it would be signed as an invitation 
to the forthcoming Disarmament Conference to succeed. The Government 
believed that that Conference would be critical, and wished to reinforce the 
confidence of the participants in the machinery of peace. The General Act, 
he claimed, was also good in itself, because it covered all classes of international 
disputes. Replying to the criticism that it might adversely affect the 
authority of the League Council, he recalled that the League Assembly of 1927 
had passed a resolution asking for the generalisation of all arbitration agree- 
ments, and a plan prepared by the Assembly could not be aimed at the 
prestige of the Council. In fact, it only contemplated the calling in of 
another authority when the Council failed ; also it could not lead to more 
disputes. It had been signed by eight Governments, and the accession of 
France had been approved by both Senate and Chamber ; all the Dominions 
except South Africa had pronounced in favour of signature. 

March 10th.—A statement issued by the Conservative Party explained 
that the previous day’s announcement regarding the Indian Round Table 
Conference was not in any way a new declaration of policy, but was merely 
the party leader’s considered view as to the right procedure to be adopted. 
There was no question of withdrawing Conservative codperation from the 
general attempt to find an Indian settlement; it was merely their view 
that, at that moment, the meeting of the Round Table Conference, or of a 
new Round Table Conference would be the worst possible kind of procedure, 
if it were remembered that at the end of the London Conference there were 
a whole lot of questions left partially considered, a whole lot of enquiries 
that the Conference considered should be carried out, and that the next 
step was for these various enquiries to be made and for the details to be 


considered. 


India. 

February 28:h.—In reply to Mr. Gandhi's demands, which included the 
opening of an inquiry into the conduct of the police, the Viceroy made counter- 
proposals. These were rejected by the Congress Working Committee. It 
was understood that both the latter and Mr. Gandhi were insisting on an 
independent inquiry into the alleged police excesses, the right to manufacture 
salt, and to picket and promote the boycott of foreign cloth. The Government, 
however, was not prepared to countenance any unconstitutional activities, 
though picketing and foreign cloth boycotting, if peacefully conducted, 
would not be interfered with. 

Introducing the Budget in the Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member 
said the final estimates for the current year showed a deficit of 15} crores 
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(£10,170,000), and he foreshadowed increases of taxation and of Customs 
import duties, including an addition of 5 per cent. on the cotton piece goods 
tariff (from 15 to 20 per cent.). The duty on silver would also be raised 
from 4 to 6 annas per ounce. 

March \st.—Mr. Gandhi had two further conversations with the Viceroy. 

March 2nd.—Mr. Gandhi had interviews with the Viceroy and Sir George 
Schuster. 

March 3rd.—It was announced that agreement between the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi had been reached after a prolonged meeting which terminated 
early in the morning. 

March 4th—It was announced that the agreement with the Viceroy had 
been unanimously approved by the Congress Working Committee. 

March 5th—The terms of the agreement between the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi were issued to the press in an official notification. (For details, 
see Great Britain.) 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution endorsing the terms 
of settlement and directing all members of the Committee to take immediate 
action in accordance with them. 

In an address to the press, Mr. Gandhi said the London Conference had not 
taken them half-way to their goal, since a federation between undiluted 
autocracy and undiluted democracy would lead to an explosion. Federation 
might be a mirage or a vital organic responsibility. The proposed safeguards 
might tie the country hand and foot, or they might be like so many fences to 
protect a tender plant requiring delicate care and attention. Congress had 
embarked deliberately, though provisionally, on a career of codperation. 

The civil disobedience and no-taxation campaigns were formally called off. 

March 6th.—In an interview to the press Mr. Gandhi said that complete 
independence did not exclude association with any nation, much less England. 
It was quite compatible with India remaining within the British Empire, but 
the partnership would have to be on terms of absolute equality. He saw 
nothing in the Irwin-Gandhi agreement to prevent the Karachi Congress from 
reaffirming the independence resolution ; he also emphatically denied that 
he favoured repudiation of any part of India’s national debts which could be 
legitimately debited to her, and declared that Congress had never sought to 
repudiate a single rupee of India’s national obligations. What Congress 
insisted upon was the justness of the obligations that might be imposed on the 
incoming Government, and if there was no mutual adjustment of obligations 
they would have to be referred to arbitration. 

The Government lifted the Ordinances dealing with illegal assemblies, 
the publication of news-sheets,and picketing. (The only Ordinances remaining 
in force were those dealing with terrorism in Bengal and the outbreak of 
violence in Burma.) ' 

Congress sent peremptory orders to the local committees to call off civil 
disobedience. 

March 8th.—In a speech at Bombay, Mr. Vallabhai Patel, President-elect 
of the All-India Congress due to meet at Karachi on March 23rd, said Congress 
favoured a Constitution on the basis of federation, and emphasised the need 
for it to unite with the princes. 

March 9th.—Decision of Conservative Party re Round Table Conference. 
(See Great Britain.) 

The Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution recording its profound 
satisfaction that a settlement had been arrived at between Government and 
Congress. 
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Irak. 
March 2nd.—Publication of text of Treaty with Great Britain, etc. (See 


Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

February 25th—Mr. Henderson and Mr. Alexander arrived in Roma 

February 26th.—Signor Mussolini received Messrs. Henderson and 
Alexander and discussed the question of naval limitation. 

February 28th.—After further consultations with the Premier and the 
Foreign Minister, Messrs. Henderson and Alexander left Rome for Paris. 
Before their departure Mr. Henderson issued a statement to the press, in 
which he said that agreement had been reached in principle on questions 
left outstanding at the London Naval Conference. 

March 3rd.—The Fascist Grand Council passed a resolution declaring the 
naval limitation agreement satisfactory on all points. 


Japan. 

February 25th—The Government despatched its reply to the Soviet’s 
proposals regarding the Amur fisheries dispute, which were held to be unsatis- 
factory. (The Soviet Government had offered to accept 35 sen per rouble, 
but on condition that 28 new fishing grounds would be opened which would 
be reserved to the Soviet. It also demanded the assent of Japan to the 
closing of the Vladivostock branch of the Bank of Korea.) 

March 10th.—It was understood that the Government’s Note on the 
Franco-Italian naval agreement had been despatched to London and consisted 
of an approval of the terms, on the understanding that the agreement merely 
settled the relations between the two countries and did not restrict the 


Japanese attitude at the next conference. The Note pointed out that the 
construction of two new capital ships by France was hardly welcome in view 
of the world’s desire for disarmament, and the “enormous” submarine 
tonnage allotted to France destroyed the balance established in London 
between Japan, the U.S.A. and Great Britain. 


Latvia. 
March 3rd.—The Government resigned on the ground that it was unable 
to secure a majority in the Diet for its economic programme. 


League of Nations. 

February 28th.—The Committee set up to prepare detailed proposals for 
putting into practice the principles of limiting armaments through the 
limitation of expenditure and by giving fullest publicity to the subject 
issued its report. This contained several suggestions, which, if carried out 
loyally, would, in the Committee’s opinion, enable the system to work 
satisfactorily. 

March 2nd.—Close of meeting of Liberian Committee of the League 
Council. (See Great Britain.) 

March 4th—A Note was received from the British Government defining 
its attitude towards the amendment of the Covenant to bring it into harmony 
with the Kellogg Treaty. This reaffirmed the approval of the proposals 
of the Special Committee of 1930 and repeated that this was conditional 
on the entry into force of a disarmament treaty. 


Liberia. 
March 2nd.—Close of meeting of Liberian Committee of the League of 
Nations Council. (See Great Britain.) 
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Palestine. 

March 3rd.—A meeting of the Arab Executive decided that there should 
be no negotiations whatever with the Jews, and that a boycott of the latter 
should be enforced. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
March 5th.—Ratification of signature to Optional Clause by French 
Senate. (See France.) 


Persia. 
February 25th.—The Mejliss passed a Bill granting an export and import 
monopoly to the Government. 


Peru. 

February 25th—The Minister of Finance, Senor Santisteban, resigned, 
and was succeeded by Senor Balbuena. 

February 26th—A fresh revolt broke out in the North-West, where 
Colonel Iglesias, who was in command at Piura, proclaimed his hostility to 
the Lima Junta. 

In the South the Navy was understood to have joined the revolutionaries. 

February 28th—The Navy sent a message to the President demanding 
the setting up of a new military Junta in order to prevent civil war. 

March ist.—The President resigned, together with the other members 
of the Junta. Don Ricardo Elias, President of the Supreme Court, was 
chosen as President of a new Junta. 

The Junta established by the insurgents at Arequipa was understood to 
be demanding a decentralisation of authority amounting to almost complete 
autonomy for the southern departments. It issued a manifesto demanding 
also a new investigation of the question of the country’s external debt, and 
the revision of the Constitution. 

March 2nd.—It was reported that the southern Junta at Arequipa had 
refused to recognise the new Junta under Don Ricardo Elias. 

March 5th.\t was understood that the two revolutionary Juntas at 
Lima and Arequipa had agreed that Senor Ocampo of Arequipa should 
become President of the provisional Junta. This move was regarded as 
restoring peace between the northern and southern factions. 

It was also reported that the provisional military Junta at Lima had 
been overthrown. The army division which had left Lima for the south 
to crush the revolt arrived back in the capital, and took possession of all 
strategic points and of Government House. Colonel Jimenez, who was in 
command of the division, issued a statement that a transitional Junta would 
be organised to serve until the country could return to constitutional 
government. 

March 7th.—A provisional Government was set up, presided over by 
Colonel Jimenez. It was at the same time announced that the leaders of all 
the revolutionary groups were to collaborate to establish a single centralised 
Junta. 

March 8th.—The reported agreement between the Northern and Southern 
Juntas was realised by the decision of Colonel Jimenez to hand over the 
provisional Presidency to Colonel Ocampo, the Leader of the Southern Junta. 

March 10th.—Colonel Ocampo accepted the offer of the provisional 
Presidency, and the Southern Junta dissolved itself. 
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Poland. 

March 3rd.-The Diet began consideration of the Bill to reform the 
Constitution. ‘This provided for the election of the President of the Republic 
by a plebiscite, voters having to choose between two candidates, one indicated 
by the National Assembly and the other by the retiring President. The 
President would have the exclusive right to choose the members of the 
(jovernment, who would be responsible to him in matters of policy, to the 
State Courts in constitutional questions, and to the Diet in Parliamentary 
matters. The existing powers of the Senate would not be impaired, but a 
third of the Senators for each year would be nominated by the President. 


Rumania. 

March 8th.-—It was learned that the Economic Committee of the Government 
had decided to refuse to allow Russian wheat and petrol to enter Rumanian 
ports. It also refused to allow the transhipment of Russian wheat in 
Rumanian river ports. 

March \0th.A contract for the issue of a foreign loan of 52 million dollars 
was signed in Paris. The issue price was 86} and the rate of interest 7} 
per cent. 


Spain. 
February 28th.—The Cabinet appointed new Civil Governors of the fifty 
provinces to be the representatives of the Government for the elections. 
March 2nd.—Senor Maura, the Minister of Labour, and Senor Cambo 
issued a statement that they had decided to unite their respective forces 


in a new party to be called the Constitutional Centre. 

March 4th—The press censorship was removed in respect of messages 
for abroad. 

March 6th.—The Cabinet announced that all the universities of the 
country had been reopened. 


Turkey. 

March 4th—Parliament was dissolved, and in a proclamation to the 
nation Mustapha Pasha Kemal explained the reasons for this. He said 
that “the adversaries of our régime sought to mislead the sentiments and 
opinions of the nation,” and in order to ascertain the degree of the nation’s 
approval of the measures he believed right to take in the future elections 
to a new Assembly would be held at once. 

March 5th.—The Government accepted the invitation to join in the 
work of the Committee on European Union in a Note to the Secretary- 
(ieneral of the League of Nations (in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Committee) in which it was pointed out that the Union could only carry 
out its work if it were avowedly directed neither against another continent 
nor against any other Government in Europe. 

March 9th.—It was announced that a Protocol had been signed in Angora 
with the Soviet Government relative to the Naval strength of the two countries 
in the Black Sea and adjacent waters. The Protocol was stated to be the 
sequel to the Treaty of 1925 and additional to the Protocol of December 17th, 
1929. The two Governments bound themselves not to construct any kind 
of warship destined to reinforce their respective fleets in the Black Sea, etc., 
or in any other way increase their fleets there without informing each other 


six months beforehand. 
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Uruguay. 

February 26th.—The Senate approved the election of Senor Terra as 
President of the Republic. 

March 1st —Senor Terra formally assumed office, and appointed Senor 
Blanco Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senor Espalter Minister of the Interior, 
and Senor Mane, Minister of War. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 25th.—Note from Japanese Government re fisheries dispute. 
(See Japan.) 

The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.8.R. dismissed Ryazanoff 
from the Chairmanship of the “ Institute of Marx and Engels,” while he was 
also expelled from the Communist Party. He was the founder of the 
Institute and was considered to be one of the greatest experts in Marxism 
and the history of Socialism. 

February 26th—The Government published the indictment for a State 
trial of 14 economic and agricultural experts accused of counter-revolutionary 
activities and plotting with foreign assistance to wreck the economic plan 
and overthrow the Government. 

Report of offer as to purchase of agricultural machinery from Canada. 
(See Canada.) 

February 27th.—Prohibition of import of lumber, etc., into Canada. 
(See Canada.) 

The 15th All-Russian Congress of Soviets opened in Moscow and was 
attended by 1,339 delegates, representing 2,145,000 electors. 

March \st.—The trial opened in Moscow of the 14 persons accused of 
belonging to a Menshevik organisation. They included members of the 
Presidium of the Gosplan, the State Bank and the Centrosoyuz, and were 
charged with having enlisted the assistance of the Second International in 
their plans to wreck the Five Year Plan. 

March 8th.—Speaking in the All-Union Soviet Congress, Molotoff referred 
to the Anti-Soviet campaign conducted by the leaders of the Conservative 
Party in England, and said their return to power would constitute a threat 
to peace that might kindle a world war. France, he declared, had shown 
exceptional hostility to the Soviet Union, and had constantly rejected the 
Soviet proposal for a pact of mutual non-aggression and neutrality. 

Regarding forced labour Molotoff said that 60,000 prisoners were employed 
on canal and road building work, and that there were 1,134,000 workers 
in the lumber areas, all engaged on a free basis. The prisoners were paid 
and had an eight-hour day, and he invited foreign journalists to investigate 
the situation. 

March 9th.—The trial of the 14 Socialists concluded with the conviction 
of all and sentences to terms of imprisonment of from five to ten years. 

Signature of Naval Protocol at Angora. (See Turkey.) 

The Tass Agency announced that negotiations in Moscow between a 
delegation of German industrialists and the Chairman of the Supreme 
Economic Council had resulted in an agreement as to measures to remove 
obstacles to economic relations and for their extension. 

March 10th.—In his report to the Congress of Soviets Molotoff outlined 
the progress achieved in carrying out the Five Year Plan, and said that 
3,000,000 peasant households had joined collective farms. On March Ist 
these farms included 35 per cent. of the total peasantry. Wages in industry 
were rising and costs being reduced. 
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U.S.A. 

February 27th—The House of Representatives approved the Bill 
authorising the expenditure of $30 millions for modernising the New Mexico, 
Idaho and Mississippi, and it went to the President for signature. 

March 2nd.—The House of Representatives passed a Government Bill 
restricting immigration for two years from July Ist, 1931, to 10 per cent. 
of the existing quotas. The sponsor of the measure “declared that it would 
keep out 1,800,000 persons each year. 

March 3rd.—The Canadian Government filed a claim with the State 
Department in respect of the sinking of the I’m Alone off the Louisiana 
coast on March 22nd, 1929. (On April 25th, 1929, the two Governments 
agreed to settle the case by arbitration.) 


IIl.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated February 28th, 1931. 
Notes exchanged between British and French Governments regarding 


French War Loans. 
1. British Notes of July 24th and December 24th, 1930. 


“+ 


2. French Notes of October 28th, 1930, and January 17th, 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 7th, 1931. 
Extract from the Report presented to the Council of the League of Nations 


by the Mandates Commission on the work 


November 4th-19th, 1930. 


1931 
Mar. 16th 
16th 


26th 
31st 


3lst 
April 8th 


13th 
13th 
13th 
14th 
14th 


16th 
18th 


20th-26th 


2ist 
23rd 
23rd 


I1V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

*EKuropean Road Traffic Conference . 

*Thir Conference ENS concerted 
economic action. . oe 

World Conference on Wheat . 

International Congress of Modern Language 
Teachers 

*Advisory Committee ‘for Communications 
and Transit * pie 

*Executive Committee of Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation > 

*Permanent Central Opium Board . 

Rhine Commission’s Meeting 

*Committee of Experts on Marks of Origin 

*Child Welfare Committee .. 

International League for Peace and 
Freedom’s Conference on the world 
economic crisis .. 

*Budget Committee of I.L. oO. 
*52nd Session of Governing Body of LL. O. 

International Congress for Municipal 
Health and Sanitary Service .. i 

*Traffic in Women Committee ee 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene 
*Economic Committee v 


* League of Nations and International Sate Office. 
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1931. 


of the nineteenth session. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Rome. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 
Strasburg. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Milan. 

CGieneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 





1931. 
April 26th 
27th: 


27th-29th 


28th 
29th 


29th 
30th 

April 30th | 
to “ 

May 2nd } 


. Ist, etc. 


4th 
4th 
4th-9th 


5th ? 
6th 
6th 


llth 


11th-15th 
18th-19th 


19th 
20th 
20th 


25th-30th 


26th 
27th 


27th-30th 
28th 


June Ist-5th 


” 2nd 
» 15th 
» 17th 
» 21st 

» 25th? 
» 29th 
June 29th 

a 


July 3rd 
July 
» 3rd 


” 5th-9th 
»  ‘%th-15th 


» 23rd-29th 
» 24th-30th 
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Executive of International Federation of 
Trades Unions .. 

*Governing Body of International Educa- 
tional Cinematographic Institute . 

General Council of International seiemasen 
of Trades Unions 

*Delegation for Agricultural Credits 

*Committee for preparation of Draft Con- 
vention to — - means to 
prevent war 

*Supervisory Commission ‘ 

Conference of International 
Secretariats 


International Abolitionist Federation 


“Trade 


International Child a —, ine 
*Health Committee . _ 
*Financial Committee 

Biennial Congress of International Chamber 

of Commerce... 

*Committee of Enquiry on European Union 
*Financial Commit ae 

International Conference on Agricultural 


Credit ‘ 

*63rd Session of ‘the Council 

Congress of International Federation of 
Commercial, etc., Employees . ‘ 

*Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers (I.L.0O.) 

First Annual General Meeting of Bank 
for International Settlements 

*Mixed Committee on Taxation of Foreign 


Newspapers 
*Conference of Labour Statisticians (I. L. O. ) 
First a — on a 
chology H 
*Fiscal st Comma ttee 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture .. rea 
International Congress of Bakers .. 
*15th Session of International 
Conference 
13th International "Housing and Town- 
planning Congress 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . ; 
World Zionist Congress 
Annual Congress of Rotary International 
*Economic Consultative Committee . 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene 


2nd International Congress of History ot 
Science and Technology oe 


International Radiological Congress 
Congress of Universities of the Empire 


28th Universal Peace Congress 

Meeti of iineionl Aeronautical 
Federation 

Sixth Biennial International Conference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement . 

British Commonwealth remmee ‘Confer- 
ence ee ee ef 


Labour 
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Madrid. 
Rome. 


Madrid. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Madrid. 
Strasburg. 


Bucharest. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rome. 
Geneva. 


Amsterdam. 
Geneva. 
Basle. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Vienna. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Budapest. 


Geneva. 


Berlin. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Carlsbad. 
Vienna. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Paris. 
London and 
Edinburgh. 
Brussels. 
Bucharest. 
Vienna. 


London. 


* League of Nations and International ron Office. 
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Congress of the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national . 


World Rover Scout Moot 


1931. 
July 25th 
» 20th ) 


to 
Aug. 8th 
Aug. 2nd Triennial Congress of International 
Industrial Relations Association 
International Geographical reat 
*64th Session of the Council . 
*12th Session of the Assembly 
7th International Seaiepenne of Industrial 
Psychology 
Triennial Congress of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches 
2nd International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology . 
*Fourth General Conference on Communica 
tions and Transit os . “ 


*65th Session of the League Council 
*The Disarmament Conference : 


Sept. 


” 


15th 


” 


Oct. 14th-18th. 
» 26th 
1932, 

Jan. 25th 

Feb. 2nd 

July 25th 


to 
Ang. 6th 
Aug. 


World’s Grain Conference .. ‘se 


6th lo ~~ na of the new rammaaaen 
ello p 
Universal Congress ot Religious Forces 
for Peace . 


Nov. 


Vienna. 
Kandersteg. 
Amsterdam. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Moscow. 


Cambridge. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Canada. 
France. 
Washington. 


* League of Nations and Satractional Sow Office. 
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